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THE CATHOLIC MIND, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2, January 22, 1928 


Anglican Phenomena 
Rev. JosepH Keatine, S.J. 
Reprinted from the “Month” for December, 1927 


HE affairs of the Anglican Church are of intense and 

legitimate interest to Catholics in England, because 
it occupies a position which by rights is theirs and is en- 
deavoring to perform a function for which their Church 
alone has the commission. We, who through God’s mercy 
are in assured possession of His whole Revelation and 
have unfettered access to all His means of grace, are, 
therefore, watching with keen concern the result of di- 
vorcing that Revelation from its infallible guarantee and 
of blocking those sacramental channels whereby super- 
natural well-being is secured. In Anglicanism we see an 
endeavor, doomed in the long run to failure, to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, to have all the bene- 
fits of religious truth without paying for it by obedience 
of intellect, to belong to a spiritual organization and yet 
retain spiritual independence. The spectacle makes us 
more fully conscious of, and more deeply grateful for, 
our own undeserved privileges; more anxious, too, that 
others, whose good-will is undoubted, should share with 
us our dearest possession, our Faith. 


FAITH IN THE ANGLICAN SYSTEM 


Can there be faith, theological faith, in the Anglican 
system? Since faith is the undoubting acceptance of re- 
vealed truth on God’s authority, any sincere non-Catholic, 
convinced that certain truths have been revealed by God, 
may be moved by God’s grace to believe them undoubt- 
ingly. He may not be able to justify his conviction that 
God has spoken, in other words, his “motives for credi- 
bility” may be insufficient—as are the motives of those 
who take the Scriptures as the sole rule of faith—but he 
can perform a real act of intellectual submission in thus 
adhering to what God has de facto revealed, because He 
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has revealed it. The Catholic, on the other hand, tolerates 
nothing unreal or unreasonable in his motives for belief. 
The metaphysical proofs of the possibility, the historic 
proofs of the fact, of Revelation are such that he is justi- 
fied in holding that God has spoken, and, on that account, 
he willingly and firmly believes what God says, however 
mysterious and above his comprehension—the more so 
that God has provided in the Church a living and per- 
manent witness to this Revelation. “How are you to 
know what God has revealed?” asks the Catechism, and 
the answer is, “By the testimony, teaching and authority 
of the Catholic Church.” That is the normal way by 
which a knowledge of the fact and the contents of Reve- 
lation is reached, because Christ, who is the chief source 
of Revelation, established His Church with the commis- 
sion to teach it to all nations. 

It is obvious that outside the Church Divine faith is 
reached only with difficulty and is exposed, because of the 
instability of its motives, to many dangers. And, as a 
matter of fact we find that there are many Anglicans 
from whose utterances may be gathered that they do not 
understand, still less possess the virtue of faith. 

The “Modern Churchmen,” for instance, have aban- 
doned faith altogether. They hold nothing that is not 
evidenced by experience or provable by reason. They use 
the word faith as a mere synonym for trust. Dr. Major, 
one of their leaders, prophesied? “The Catholic Church 
of the future will demand neither dogmas nor Sacraments 
as essentials of membership. She will substitute Amo for 
Credo in her formularies.” Bishop Barnes, as he himself 
has proclaimed, will not admit spiritual realities which 
cannot be physically tested. “Unless I see ... I will not 
believe.” The same prelate holds that “science” has dis- 
proved the whole scheme of theology centering round the 
Fall of man—therefore the Incarnation, therefore the Re- 
demption, therefore the Sacraments, therefore the insti- 
tutional Church herself. St. Paul speaks of “making void 
the Cross of Christ.” How completely has this outrage 
been accomplished by a Christian Bishop whose office it 
is supposed to be to preach Christ crucified! And, as the 
Bishop of Birmingham rejects faith in favor of the chang- 
ing and fallible conclusions of physical science, so in like 


1The Modern Churchman, January, 1925. 
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manner, Bishop Gore hands over to historical critics the 
authenticity of the written Revelation of God, in whole 
and in part. “The judge of such facts is historical 
science: it is a new judge, sitting in a new court.”? The 
words “historical science” simply cover the varying and 
often contradictory opinions of fallible men,—a tribunal 
which would render the authenticity and meaning of the 
Scriptures forever doubtful: a sad prospect for those 
whose “faith” is solely derived therefrom. 

The fact is these Anglicans have no choice in the mat- 
ter. They recognize no final teaching authority still per- 
sisting on earth, so, not being able to claim special inspira- 
tion, they must fall back on the interpretation of dead 
documents and base their opinions on the consensus of 
experts. Their own Church disclaims infallibility and re- 
fuses, wisely enough, any definite interpretation of her 
own formularies. “The Glory of the Church of England,” 
says one fervent apologist,’ unwitting that he is describ- 
ing really its futility, “is that it requires you to believe 
the great historic facts of the Christian religion, but as to 
the interpretations of them and the doctrines in which 
we formulate what these facts teach, the Church is very, 
very sparing.” It would be hard to base faith on the 
words of a teacher like this who says, “You must accept 
the creed, but I can’t tell you what it means.” But that 
aspect of the Church of England, its “comprehensive- 
ness,” which is a polite phrase for its ignorance of the 
truth, has been so emphasized of late, even by the “Anglo- 
Catholics,” that we need not dwell upon it. Undoubtedly, 
the best way of avoiding reproach is to turn its supposed 
grounds into a cause of boasting, which is what the Rev. 
C. F. Rogers does when he exclaims, “Though the Eng- 
lish Church may have many faults, and the Roman (as 
she undoubtedly has) many virtues, we have the ad- 
vantage over her that we do not claim to be infallible.’’* 
Owing to this “advantage” the ultimate basis of the aver- 
age Anglican’s “faith” is private judgment, and thus it 
has no claim to stability and permanence. The essence of 
faith is to be unshakably sure of your position, but Bishop 
Welldon, Dean of Durham, deprecating any persecution 


2Reported in Church Times, March 12, 1926. 
3Canon Peter Green, reported in Church Times, April 4, 1924. 
4“Rome and the Early Church,” p. 54. 
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of the Modernists because of their denial of Christ’s 
Divinity, could say,® “I think their theory is wrong, but 
it may be right. Time will show.” Probably, the Bishop, 
does not realize that he thus declares his hold upon the 
central doctrine of Christianity to be provisional. Simi- 
larly, the Rev. Wilfred Knox, who remains an Anglican 
because he thinks he thus belongs to the true Church, con- 
templates the possibility of Anglicanism turning out to be 
false,® in which event he reserves for himself the liberty 
to abandon it. Such mentality would be impossible in the 
case of a real Catholic. 


No DEFINITE KINOWLEDGE 


If Anglicans in this way lack the foundations of true 
faith in revelation, they are equally wanting in a definite 
knowledge of its contents. Very significant were the re- 
marks addressed in 1924 to the annual “Anglo-Catholic” 
Congress by Sir Henry Slesser, adjuring that body not to 
be content with exciting the emotions but to try to formu- 
late a definite code of belief. If that is still to be done by 
those who approach most closely to Catholicism in their 
creed, how much more indefinite, dim and fluctuating must 
be the tenets of the rest of the Establishment? The fact 
is notorious, and it is acknowledged by those most con- 
cerned. As we have frequently reminded our readers, 
there exists an Anglican Commission on Doctrinal Unity 
appointed by the Archbishops with the reference :— 


To consider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agreement 
within ‘the Church of England and with a view to investigating 
how far it is possible to remove or diminish existing differences. 


This commission was appointed in 1923, and each year 
in the autumn it emerges from obscurity to prove it is still 
alive and functioning. The last appearance it made was 
in September of this year at Cambridge, when some score 
members met at Cambridge to discuss their insoluble prob- 
lem. They are selected from all sections of Anglicanism 
and their chances of agreeing may be measured by the 
perennial newspaper disputes which those dissident sec- 

5At Durham in 1921. 


_ 6See “The Catholic Movement in the Church of England,” the 
final sentences. 
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tions carry on in the comprehensive bosom of the Estab- 
lishment. It will be a long time, we fancy, before that 
Commission issues a report and when it does it will settle 
nothing. As far as we know, it has issued no message 
this year corresponding to the vaguely optimistic one of 
last. In spite of the intrinsic impossibility of finding a 
definite standard of doctrine in Anglicanism, owing not so 
much to the absence of creeds and written tradition in the 
Bible and the creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles, as to the 
absence of an authorized and infallible interpreter of their 
meaning, it is quite common to see appeals to the teaching 
of the Anglican Church, and accusations of disloyalty to 
that teaching. Every now and then, there is a “Great 
United Protestant Demonstration” in the Albert Hall to 
counteract, if may be, the “Anglo-Catholic” Congresses 
in the same building, and there is much invocation of the 
“principles of the Reformation,” in humorous oblivion of 
the fact that the main principle of the Reformation— 
“take your Bible and think for yourself”—justifies all 
those against whom they protest. On April 30, 1925, 
there appeared in the Times a manifesto headed “A Call 
to Action” and signed by some 130 prominent members 
of the Low and Broad sections of the Establishment, men 
of all shades of belief and negation. The occasion was a 
resolution in favor of Reservation of the Sacrament passed 
by the Canterbury House of Clergy, but as the action they 
called for was not specified, nothing came of the mani- 
festo but an overwhelming spate of words which only 
demonstrated the hopeless illogicality of the Protestant 
position. 


REVISED PRAYER Book 


In the circumstances, therefore, there is a certain irony 
in the prolonged discussion as to whether the revision of 
the Prayer Book involves or not a change in Anglican 
doctrine. It is as if one were to try to determine a spot 
by reference to coordinates which were not only indistinct 
but variable. Considering that the Elizabethan Church 
was founded in a wholesale abandonment of Catholic doc- 
trine, by individuals exercising their personal judgments, 
why should the process stop? The Catholic Church today 
is said “to have added to the creeds by defining the Im- 
maculate Conception and Papal Infallibility”; what shall 
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we say of the additions made by the Elizabethan Church, 
nearly three-fourths of whose Thirty-nine Articles have 
no support in the ancient symbols? The process has not 
stopped, as we all know. There is very little left of the 
creeds in the Modernists’ code of belief: the Bible is re- 
jected by many as a certain source of Revelation: the in- 
terpretation of formularies of Anglicanism, no one pre- [| 
tends authoritatively to determine. In brief, the Eliza- | 
bethan Church cannot teach: when it tries to do so, all 
that is heard is a babel of conflicting voices. It, therefore, 
cannot say what is truth and what is error, what is ortho- 
doxy and what is heresy, in any proposition put before it. 

It has less power than a club to determine who shall be- 
long to it and what they shall believe. In fact, its official 
head, speaking to his Diocesan Conference on October 6, 
1926, laid down, not faith or Baptism as a condition of 
membership, but—English citizenship. 

















Every baptized Englishman, in one sense every Englishman 
whether baptized or not, has a relation to the National Church 
and a right, if he choose to claim it, to the ministry, public and 
private, of its officers, and a share through Parliament in con- 
trolling its legislation and administration, its judicial system and 
certain elements of its public life.? 


including, according to the Gorham judgment, the de- 
termination of its doctrine. 

Latterly, owing to Bishop Barnes characterizing the 
belief that any real change is effected in the Eucharistic 
elements by the words of consecration as a belief in magic 
leading to idolatry, attention has been directed towards 
discovering what Anglicanism purports to hold on this 
subject. No one can say for certain. “The Church of 
England,” said Archbishop Temple, in October, 1898, 
“has not answered that question’”—not, we may add, be- 
cause it would not, but because it could not. Conceive the 
position. The doctrine of the Eucharist is that Christ, 
God made Man, has established in His Church a means 
by which He remains on earth in His human nature, is 
offered as a sacrifice of worship to the God-head, and 
enters, under the form of human food, into intimate com- 
munion with His creatures—a marvelous gift fraught 
with untold blessings, a means of worship of infinite 


7Church Times, October 8, 1926, p. 386. 
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value, an occurrence beyond parallel amongst human 
events. Yet a body, claiming to be the Church which 
Christ established, when asked whether this doctrine is 
true or false can only say—“I do not know!” Strangely 
enough, Anglicanism which cannot determine whether 
Christ is objectively present under the sacramental species 
(supposing valid consecration to have taken place) is quite 
certain that, if He is, His presence is not explicable by 
the theory known as Transubstantiation. It is ignorant 
of what really happens but knows that if it happens it 
does not happen in one particular way. This is the only 
piece of certainty that emerges from a welter of doubt 
and contradiction. 

It is this absence of authority to teach which marks off 
the Elizabethan Church from the Catholic Church which 
it supplanted—a lack of authority which has resulted in 
essential congregationalism. We have often pointed out® 
that “how much Jones will stand” is really what deter- 
mines the teaching of Anglicanism, so far as it exists at 
all. The Bishop of Norwich® declared that “the ultimate 
decision [regarding the Church’s doctrine] belongs to the 
public opinion of all devout Englishmen,” and the process 
of “revising” the Prayer Book was regulated by the de- 
sire to make concessions to the various “schools of 
thought” in the Church. It is this which makes the claim 
to continuity with the pre-Reformation Catholic Church 
so grotesquely unhistorical, yet it is a claim which today 
the whole of Anglicanism seems bent on pressing. The 
original Elizabethan reformers aimed at reproducing what 
they thought to be the spirit and doctrines of the Primi- 
tive Church, but would have scouted the notion that they 
had any organic connection with an organization which in 
their eyes “had been drowned in damnable idolatry” for 
hundreds of years. Some of the: Caroline divines, but 
principally the originators of the Oxford Movement, real- 
ized the historical untenability of the Protestant position, 
and tried to read Catholicism into the Elizabethan formu- 
laries, and, of course, the “Anglo-Catholics” of our day 
have followed their lead. But it is not doctrinal sympathy 
but self-preservation which inspires the other sections of 
Anglicanism to make the same claim. As soon as the 


8E.g. “The English Church radically Congregationalist”: the 
Month, July, 192s. 


®8The Times, November 23, 1923. 
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Liberation Society, founded in 1844 for the freeing of re- | 
ligion from State control, began to press for disestablish- 
ment and disendowment on the plea that what the State 
had taken from the Catholic Church and given to the 
Protestant might rightly be reclaimed by the State, it be- 
came important to deny that there had been any trans- 
ference of property from one body to another and to as- 
sert that the rights of the original body persisted in the 
later with which it was substantially identical. And when 
Catholicism became a growing force in the land and 
claimed descent from the pre-Elizabethan Church, it was 
all the more imperative for Anglicanism to disguise the 
ill-gotten character of its possessions by reiterated asser- 
tions of continuity. 


CoNTINUITY 


The celebrations of the thirteen-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the baptism of King Edwin by St. Paulinus, which 
were held at York this summer, and the consequent reas- 
sertion of the Anglican claim, has made the question of 
continuity more of a live subject than ever. From an at- 
titude of denial of any organic connection with the “apos- 
tate” pre-Reformation Church of Rome in this kingdom, 
emphasized by a ruthless persecution of her adherents, the 
whole of Anglicanism now vehemently protests that there 
has been no vital severance from that old Church. We 
have stated the chief reason. But vehemence of protest 
cannot avail against the cold facts of history, honestly in- 
terpreted. Let us set down briefly, for the hundredth 
time, the main radical differences in doctrine, discipline 
and worship between the Church which Elizabeth rejected 
and persecuted, and that which she set up in its stead, 
first of all promising that, according to the decision of the 
highest court in the Kingdom, the true ground of con- 
tinuity between one religious body and another is identity 
of doctrine. Such was the unanimous verdict of the 
Lords’ Appeal Court in 1905 when the “Wee Free” sec- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland claimed the whole of 
the endowments and property of that Church, on the 
ground that it alone had preserved intact its original teach- 
ing. Said the Lord Chancellor, “the identity of a re- 
ligious community described as a church must consist in 
the unity of doctrines.” Accordingly, the other bodies, | 
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whose theology, after all, varied only slightly from that 





of the “Wee Frees,” were declared legally dispossessed 
of the property in question, and it required a special Act 
of Parliament to determine, as a compromise, what meas- 
ure of those possessions should be restored to them. Here, 
then, are some of the main religious differences between 
the Church of which Mary Tudor was a member and the 
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“Church” which Elizabeth Tudor set up in its stead. 


DoctrINE 


The “Old Religion” 
Papal Supremacy. 
Mass, a true Sacrifice, 

quick and the dead.” 


“for the 


The Real Presence of Christ, 
persisting in consecrated ele- 
ments. 


A Sacrificing Priesthood, or- 
dained and endowed _ by 
Christ. 

Seven Sacraments instituted by 
Christ. 


Mary honored as Mother of 


The doctrine of Purgatory. 

The Bible, guaranteed and in- 
terpreted by the Church, part 
of her tradition. 


The Establishment 

The Supremacy of the Crown. 

Mass rejected as blasphemy: a 
service of commemoration in- 
stead. 

Christ present “by faith” in the 
believer: not otherwise: 
hence no adoration of con- 
secrated elements. 

Holy Orders not a true “Sacra- 
ment of the Gospel.” 


Only two Sacraments so insti- 
tuted; the others, “grown 
partly of the corrupt follow- 
ing of the Apostles, partly 
are states of life.” 

Mary dishonored by neglect. 


“A fond thing, vainly invented.” 

The Bible, personally inter- 
preted (under guidance of the 
Holy Ghost) the sole and 
final rule of faith. 


DIscIPLINE 


The Roman Canon Law fully 
recognized and obeyed. 

Clerical celibacy strictly en- 
forced. 

The Religious State, a recog- 
nized part of Christian life. 
Sunday Worship; Fasting on 
occasion; Reception of H. C. 
and Penance of Obligation. 


“The Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdicition in this Realm of 
England.” 

“Bishops” and “Priests” al- 
lowed to marry. 

The Religious State practically 
abolished. 

None of these obligatory under 
sin. 
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The Mass the central act of 
worship. 


The Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints honored and invoked. 
Service of God beyond our ob- 

ligations possible. 
Prayers for the Dead: a “holy 
and wholesome thought.” 


WorsHIpP 


The Mass abolished : commemo- 
rative Service of “the Lord’s 
Supper” substituted. 

The cultus of the Saints con- 
demned as idolatry. 

Works of supererogation disal- 
lowed. 

Prayers for the Dead abolished 
as useless and superstitious. 





Expert TESTIMONY 


These are a few salient points of difference between 
the religion of the “Wee Frees”—few, indeed, in num- 
ber, yet free from bondage to the civil power—who still 
professed the Catholic faith in Elizabeth’s reign, and that 
of the alien body which at the instance of the State, took 
possession of the “shell” of their Church and pretended 
to continue its canonical functions. Can we doubt that 
the High Court would definitely and emphatically reject 
the claim to identity between two such bodies, were its 
decision sought on the pure point of law? Already emi- 
nent jurists have dismissed the main issue of that claim— 
Papal supremacy. Our readers are probably familiar with 
the witness of F. W. Maitland, who long held the Chair 
of English Law at Cambridge and who published in 1898 
a book called “Roman Canon Law in the Church of Eng- 
land,” which once for all drove out of court the theory 
that pre-Reformation England had a national Church in 
any way independent of Rome. What Maitland proved is 
thus described’® by the present Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History at Oxford, Mr. H. W. C. Davis, himself an 
authority of the greatest weight: 


The author’s object is to prove, that the English Canonists, 
from the thirteenth century onwards, regarded the Pope as the 
lawful superior of the English Church, endowed with an un- 
limited jurisdiction both of appeal and of first instance, and with 
an unlimited legislative power. In this object Professor Maitland 
has undoubtedly succeeded. 


And the Oxford Professor aims in his article at sup- 
plementing Maitland’s thesis by arguments drawn from 
the practice of the Church in England at large, and even 


10Church Quarterly Review, April, 1903: italics ours. 
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from the policy of the English Crown. He admits that 
“there is less evidence for the period before the Conquest, 
although even for this period evidence exists in greater 
abundance than is generally supposed,” and his explana- 
tion of this fact is that “the ambitions of the Papacy, de- 
veloped by degrees. From the sixth to the end of the 
tenth century, there was profound inertia at Rome.” We 
need not pause to dispute or discuss this explanation. 
The Professor, who, all through his article, shows no sym- 
pathy with “Papal pretensions,” gives all the more valu- 
able testimony on that account, and he acknowledges that 
the Church founded by St. Gregory was, to all practical 
purposes, as submissive to the Pope before, as it showed 
itself after, the Conquest. 

Let us quote another eminent expert, the present 
Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, because the fable 
of continuity will die hard, kept alive, as it is, by those 
interested in various ways in its survival. Professor W. 
S. Houldsworth, in his History of English Law (Vol. L, 
p. 591; 1922 edit.)** explains how such an obvious false- 
hood is kept alive. 





The preamble to this statute of Appeals (24 Hen. VIII. c. 2112) 
he writes, is remarkable because it manufactures history upon an 
unprecedented scale, but chiefly because it has operated from that 
day to this as a powerful incentive to its manufacture by others 
upon similar lines. . . . In order to create the illusion that thie 
new Anglican Church was indeed the same institution as the 
medieval Church, it was necessary to prove the historic continuity 
of these two very different institutions, and obviously this could 
only be done by an historical argument. 


The historical argument was accordingly, in the pre- 
amble to the Act forbidding appeals to Rome, concocted to 
this effect that “by divers sundry old authentic Histories 
and Chronicles [unnamed] it is manifestly declared and 
expressed” that England, spiritual and temporal, was a 
self-contained Empire and could consequently admit no 
foreign jurisdiction even in matters spiritual. The Pro- 
fessor then shows that this “historical argument,” having 
merely a statutory title, required further buttressing 
against opponents ; hence: 





11Quoted in Universe, Oct. 21, 1927, p. 14: italics ours. 
12The Statute was, of course, re-enacted under Elizabeth. 
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lawyers, theologians and ecclesiastical historians soon began from 
their different points of view to amplify and illustrate this 
historical argument in order to prove that it rested upon a solid 
basis of historical truth. Two great professions [the lawyers and 
the ecclesiastics] thus have had, and still have, a direct profes- 
sional interest in maintaining this thesis . . . therefore, its truth 
is still believed and maintained by a long array of imposing names. 
It was not until a historian arose who, besides being the greatest ; 
historian of this century,13 was a consummate lawyer ... that the 
historic worthlessness of Henry’s theory was finally demonstrated. 


These being the contributions of both Oxford and — 
Cambridge to the exposure of the continuity theory, we 
can only say with Professor Davis, “The only difficulty 
nowadays is to understand how they can ever have been 
doubted.”** Yet the Anglican Bishop of Durham, who 
took occasion of Cardinal Bourne’s Easter address at 
York, to publish two old sermons of his own preached in 
support of Continuity, ignores the verdict of all these ex- 
pert historians, in favor of his own amateur views. He 
thinks the Church of England merely “washed her face,” 
rejecting not doctrines but abuses. He does not see how, | 
by granting that “these changes transformed the system | 
of national religion,” (p. 16) that “the jurisdiction of the | 
Roman Fope [was] finally abolished,” (p. 16) that the 
old Church and the new “differed as to the Rule of Faith 
itself” (p. 17), he has given away his whole case. For || 
Elizabeth’s Church rejected, not merely the authority of — 
the Pope but the very principle of external authority, 
and, therefore, was radically unlike Catholicism. He says 
that Catholics in England are not in continuity with the 
pre-Reformation Church as a whole but “with that dis- 
sentient fragment of it, the ‘Die-Hards’ of 1570, who 
obeyed the Pope’s summons and went forth from the par- 
ish churches” (p. 17). It was a wiser and more candid Dr. 
Hensley Henson who, at a Church Congress in 1908, — 
made the following honest admissions : : 





It would hardly be an unfair statement of the case as between 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics of the present day to say that, 
in this controversy about continuity, the honors were divided. (!) 
The legal and constitutional continuity belonged to the Church of 
England. The continuity of doctrine, worship and discipline be- 


‘ 18The nineteenth: Maitland died in 1906. 

14Zeitschrift fur Rechtsgeschichte, 1913, p. 1. In his article in the 
Church Quarterly, above quoted, Professor Davis also explodes 
Henry’s assertion that “this realm of England is an Empire.” 
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longed to the Church of Rome. Thus the continuity of the re- 
formed Church with the unreformed lay in those parts of its sys- 
tem which were least religious.15 


In other words, “cuckoo” continuity is all that Angli- 
canism can boast of, for the legal confirmation of its 
usurped possessions was wholly unjust and ultra vires, 
and therefore intrinsically void. 

The Bishop’s sneering reference “to the ‘Die-Hards’ 
of 1570” suggests one further reflection. Elizabeth’s 
Church began in 1559, long before the Bull of Excom- 
munication, and persecution of the Faith, not at first unto 
blood, was continuous from the beginning.*® The lives 
of Catholics as they “left the parish churches” were made 
hard by fines, visitations, imprisonments, to say nothing 
of the spiritual grief of being deprived of the helps and 
consolations of religion. Those, therefore, who ultimately 
“died hard” were prepared for that glorious confession by 
lives of hardship both spiritual and material. No one, 
we are convinced, could read Challoner’s “Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests” or the “Acts of the English Martyrs” 
compiled by Canon Burton and Fathers Pollen, S.J., and 
Camm, O.S.B., without seeing how radically indecent is 
the modern claim of continuity. Men do not sacrifice 
property and life out of mere bewilderment and misun- 
derstanding. The Elizabethan Catholics knew well that 
they were suffering for resisting heresy and dying in de- 
fense of the true Faith. The Elizabethan “Die-Hards” 
thus give the lie to the Bishop of Durham’s historical 
glosses. 

Bishop Gore and others are appealing to their fellow 
Anglicans to cease disputing about doctrinal mysteries and 
to put Christianity into practice. But knowledge must 
precede action, and, when the fundamentals of the faith 
are called in question, action is paralyzed until doubts 
are settled. And there is no one to settle them, in a 
Church without authority. A Northern Vicar writes'? 
with enthusiasm of “The new type of Catholic order” 
which Anglicanism has evolved, wherein “things can be 
done only by the free consent of the body as a-whole.” 


15Reported in Manchester Guardian, Oct. 9, 1908. 


16See “Elizabeth’s Early Persecution of Catholics,” by L. Hicks, 
S.J., the Month, April, May, 1926. 


17Times, Nov. 18. 
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His Church plainly is a democracy. On the other hand, 
the Rev. R. H. L. Sheppard, that “impatient parson,” calls 
upon the next Pan-Anglican Conference to adopt, amongst 
others, this resolution,—“That the Anglican Communion 
does not believe that a Christian Church has a right to 
insist upon intellectual tests for would-be disciples.” A 
perfectly logical attitude for “Churches” such as Mr. 
Sheppard knows, for where is the sense of saying—‘‘This 
is what you must believe in order to be saved, but I can- 
not be sure that it is correct.” 

God certainly “does not wish to save His people by 
logic alone,” but the Saint who uttered those words would 
not have said that God wishes His people to seek truth in 
defiance of logic. For logic means thinking correctly as 
grammar means speaking intelligently, and no one can 
think correctly who imagines that a man can eat his cake 
and have it, can be a free-thinker yet accept with docility 
the Revelation of God. We must pray that our Anglican 
brethren may not undervalue logic. 


The Consistency of Bishop Barnes 
Rev. JosepH KEatIne, S.J. 
Reprinted from the “Month,” November, 1927 


FTER proclaiming himself in the pulpit of West- 

minster Abbey on September 25 a follower not of 
St. Paul but of Charles Darwin, the rationalist Bishop 
of Birmingham on October 6 proceeded in his own cathe- 
dral city to denounce the Catholic doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist, in words which combine contempt of those who be- 
lieve in it with a crude misunderstanding of their belief. 
In this Dr. Barnes is running true to form: he is by far 
the most consistent prelate on the Anglican Bench. Some 
seven years ago, when Canon of Westminster, in the 
course of a sermon at the Cardiff meeting of the British 
Association, Dr. Barnes declared that modern scientific 
“investigation and speculation” had made it necessary for 
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“Christian thinkers” to abandon the doctrine of the Fall 
and the arguments deduced from it by theologians “from 
St. Paul downwards.” One remembers the scareheads 
of the evening papers at the time, for the “Modern 
Churchmen,” with their evisceration of fundamental 
Christian doctrine, were not as yet very prominent. The 
scareheads, anyhow, did not frighten Mr. MacDonald, the 
Labor Premier, for four years later he made the out- 
spoken Canon, Bishop of Birmingham, and thus provided 
him with a higher platform from which to attack the 
Christian Faith. At the Abbey he was simply rehearsing 
his familiar piece, as he had often done before. There was 
nothing new in it. The student of contemporary Angli- 
canism can always tell what this particular Anglican is 
going to say before he opens his mouth. Some funda- 
mental Christian doctrine will be assailed, or perhaps a 
number. With the Fall, in this case, disappears the In- 
carnation and Redemption—those “Pauline” doctrines— 
and, of course, the Divinity of Christ. The infallibility 
of the Bible our Bishop has long ago discarded: from his 
pamphlet, “Freedom and Authority,” we learn that there 
is no infallible book, or infallible creed, or infallible in- 
stitution. “By the processes of the mind alone can we 
reach knowledge.” No one is such a determined advocate 
of private judgment. Why, then, one may ask in passing, 
the Bishop’s intolerance of the “Anglo-Catholic” who be- 
lieves in the supernatural, and of the Evangelical who be- 
lieves in the Scriptures, and of the benighted Papist who 
believes in One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church? Why, 
indeed? One must only ascribe it to a sublime self-confi- 
dence in his own judgment, which itself may be the 
product of an incapacity to understand the strength of 
other convictions, or indeed of ignorance of their ex- 
istence. 

In his ingenuous “Open Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury” (the Times, October 20) Dr. Barnes admits 
that it was his experience, as Master of the Temple, of 
faith shaken by the war, that lead him to recast, in 
terms of what he calls modern science, the traditional 
beliefs of his church. He was “encouraged to read 
widely”—the poor man! and seems to have been over- 
whelmed by the accumulated evidence supporting the 
theory of Evolution. Unmindful of the provisional char- 
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acter of scientific hypotheses, and pushing his inferences 
far beyond their lawful bases, he now constantly as- 
severates that “all competent scientific men” admit the 
descent of man, body and soul, from some primitive verte- 
brate who was also the ancestor of the ape. He appar- 
ently gets this comforting universal assent by excluding 
from the lists of the “competent” all scientific men who 
find that that conclusion goes far beyond the evidence. 
There is no arguing with bigotry of that kind: all that we iF 
can hope is that the Bishop, who in these matters is a lay- i 
man like the rest of the non-expert world, may one day \3 
extend his reading—and broaden his mind. 


MopeERNISTS’ ERROR 


We may notice that it is common form with these 
Modernists to assume that Christian dogma is in some 
way based upon the phenomena of Nature, and therefore 
must be affected when these phenomena are variously in- | 
terpreted. The Copernican astronomy, by emphasizing 4 
the fact of the earth’s comparative minuteness and ec- 
centricity, is supposed in some way to have shattered the 
fabric of pre-Copernican theology. Yet there is nothing 
material in the speculative theology of the great medieval 
doctor, St. Thomas, which the student today finds in- 
capable of adjustment with the facts of science. Simi- 
larly, the theory of Evolution, when kept within the limits 
imposed by science itself, does not cause the orthodox 
Catholic theologian, in full possession of the age-long 
tradition of the Church, to turn a hair. Bishop Barnes 
says that the Reformation theology was fashioned before 
Copernicus and Darwin and, therefore, must now be recast. 
We cannot say how far that is true, simply because, out- 
side the Church, the sects have never had any stable or 
consistent theological system: their creeds comprise merely 
a chaos of individual opinions, chosen as Dr. Barnes 
chooses his, by the exercise of personal reason. Nothing 
is, therefore, more likely than that such opinions should 
vary as the mind varies which conceives them, but that 
the variation should always proceed in the direction of 
fuller truth assumes that the mind can only assimilate 
truth and is always correct in its judgments. Presumably, 
Dr. Barnes himself once believed in the Fall, trusting, 
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maybe, to the Scripture record: now, he thinks the theory 
of Evolution true, and, not seeing how it can be recon- 
ciled with Genesis, pronounces the latter a myth. He has 
nothing but reason to guide him, a dim-sighted, vague and 
unstable guide at best, but he is using the only final criti- 
cism recognized by his Church. It is not, we think, for 
his Church to blame him. 

The Bishop’s defense, as against his own Church au- 
thorities or critics, in respect to his denunciation of 
“Sacramental falsehood,” is even more cogent, although, 
on the other hand, in the Catholic view, he displays an 
even greater misunderstanding of true sacramental doc- 
trine than he does of human origins. He put forward as 
an excuse for his polemics at Birmingham, which have 
caused such commotion, the strange plea that “the Eng- 
lish Church would break in pieces unless unity as to 
Sacramental doctrine could be reached”—a strange plea, 
in the mouth of a prelate of that “comprehensive” 
Church which makes a boast of the fact that contradic- 
tory doctrines on almost any subject can be “loyally” held 
by her members.‘ It would seem, however, that many of 
her children see in this boast of comprehensiveness a 
plaintive admission that she has no certain teaching to 
transmit: anyhow, Modernists like our Bishop, Evangeli- 
cals like Bishop Knox, and a few consistent “Anglo-Cath- 
olics” are always trying to make their ’doxy prevail over 
other ’doxies, and to insist that the Church of England 
stands for this, that or the other definitely. Accordingly 
Bishop Barnes will have it that, according to genuine An- 
glican doctrine, there is no change, physical or spiritual, 
in the Eucharistic Elements owing to being “consecrated.” 
Chemical tests show the consecrated bread to be still 
bread: if there is any spiritual difference, where is the evi- 
dence for it? Accordingly, all worship shown to the ele- 
ments whether at communion or after is, frankly, idola- 
try. In answer to the protests of several of his brother 

1Let us recall that priceless utterance of Bishop Hensley Henson 
of Durham—“How could the Church of England exercise her com- 
prehensiveness, so rightly valued, if profound disagreements did not 


exist amongst her members? It is the duty of us Bishops to main- 
tain this characteristic of our Church!” 

2The Bishop has less charity than the great-hearted Johnson whose 
answer to Boswell charging Catholics with idolatry in the Mass is 
so well known: “Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. Roman 
Catholics believe God to be there, and they adore Him.” 
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Bishops, Dr. Barnes could find in the famous “Black’ 
Rubrick,” (which appears as black as ever in the Com- 
posite Book though not in the alternative communion 
service), complete justification for his view, and he has 
not been slow to claim it. The Black Rubrick in em- 
phatic terms asserts that Christ ought not be adored in the 
Eucharist, for the simple and sufficient reason that He is 
not there-—‘“‘For the Sacramental Bread and Wine re- 
main still in their very natural substances, and therefore 
may not be adored: (for that were idolatry to be ab- 
horred of all faithful Christians) ; and the natural Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven and not 
here.” The whole purport of the rubric is to prevent the 
kneeling attitude of the recipients from being taken as 
adoration; consequently, it cannot be held that Anglican 
theory considers that at any rate the Divine Spirit of 
Christ is somehow present, and calls for worship. Christ 
is the God-man, the Deity united in the Person of God 
the Son with a complete human nature; therefore, in His 
Body and Blood are absent from the Eucharist then He 
Himself is not present, and the material substances of 
bread and wine cannot be given Divine honor. 

It would seem, then, that, despite the glosses of the 
“Anglo-Catholics,” this rubric supports Dr. Barnes’ atti- 
tude towards the Anglican Eucharist. But, characteristi- 
cally, he does not, either in his sermon or his “open let- 
ter,” base his doctrine upon that formula, but rather on 
what he has read about comparative religion. He swallows 
Sir James Frazer with as little effort as it cost him to swal- 
low Darwin. On the strength of his scientific “faith” he 
refuses belief in Our Lord’s words. Christ says—“This is 
My Body”: no, says Dr. Barnes—this is nothing but bread. 
That he should happen to be right as regards the Anglican 
sacrament, does not absolve him from the usual Protestant 
error of preferring reason to faith. The heretic through- 
out all time has found “this saying hard.” Nor does his 
justification of himself show any real knowledge of the 
true Catholic doctrine. He is correct enough in holding 
that transubstantiation is rejected by Anglican formularies, 
but wholly wrong in tracing the doctrine to “magico-reli- 
gious beliefs of a lower cultural level than that of our pres- 
ent civilization.” The doctrine is derived directly from 
Christ, who gave to His Apostles what in appearance was 
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bread but in reality, as He Himself said, was His Body. 
The appearances of bread, therefore, shrouded another 
substance. The Catholic doctrine is merely a fuller devel- 
opment of Our Lord’s assertion, in terms of a clear and 
consistent physical theory. But whatever the terms used 
may be, the facts must be as Christ stated them and as 
His Church has interpreted them. In the positive history 
of the development of Eucharistic doctrine in the Church, 
there is no trace of that infiltration of magical cults, of 
which Dr. Barnes (or Sir James Frazer) appears to know 
so much. We may respectfully wonder whether in the 
Bishop’s library, along with the many volumes of the 
“Golden Bough,” there is an edition of the Christian Fa- 
thers. Certainly there seems to be no knowledge of Chris- 
tian tradition in this matter at his disposal. 





Dr. BARNES’ MISTAKE. 


It would appear, after all, that Dr. Barnes has offended 
most of his Anglican critics not so much by what he said 
as by the manner of his utterance. As on the occasion of 
his sermon at Cardiff on the Fall a clergyman wrote to the 
Times (Sept. 11, 1920): “There is nothing in his dis- 
course, as he would be the first to confess, that has not 
been said over and over again from many pulpits, and that 
may not be found set out in plain terms in easily accessible 
books and journals by theological writers whose loyalty 
to Christianity no one would impugn,” so in this case his 
opponents generally complain, not of his doctrine but 
rather of his want of episcopal impartiality and of the in- 
sulting terms in which he speaks of Anglican beliefs other 
than his own. He sins, in fact, against the one note of the 
Anglican Church to which she can truly lay claim and 
which no one should dispute—her comprehensiveness. This 
is the complaint of Professor C. H. Turner and of Bishop 
Gore in the Times (Oct. 18 and 20 respectively), whilst 
Dr. Bethune Baker, asserting on behalf of his fellow- 
modernists (the Times, Oct. 15) that “a vast number of 
convinced Christians and devoted English Churchmen are 
with the Bishop of Birmingham at heart,” urges a tu 
quoque, viz., that his school are equally offended ‘by the 
language used by Anglican believers in the Real Presence. 
One cannot help feeling that if Dr. Barnes would only 
practise in his utterances the discretion displayed by anoth- 
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er rationalist Bishop, Dr. Gore, he might say what he 
wished. But he professes himself in his “Apologia” a 
plain, blunt man who must say what he thinks and cannot 
mince his words. 

The scene in St. Paul’s on Sunday, October 16, when 
the Bishop, standing in the pulpit ready to preach, was 
solemnly denounced as a heretic by Canon Bullock-Web- 
ster, rector of a neighboring parish, could only, we fancy, 
be witnessed in a body which has no common standard of 
orthodoxy and no efficacious means of discipline. The 
Canon appealed to the Anglican authorities to try Dr. 
Barnes “in respect of these alleged heretical and profane 
utterances and, if he be found guilty, forthwith to depose 
him and cast him out of the Church of God,” but the 
Bishop need fear no trial for heresy, and, but his adroit 
letter of exculpation, has forestalled any reproof on the 
score of doctrine. He may, perhaps, be censured for his 
lapse into the language, or something faintly like it, of the 
English reformers regarding the Sacrament they hated, 
but on Protestant principles he is justified in interpreting 
both the Bible and the formularies of his church according 
to his own lights, and no one can consistently say him nay. 
“No man,” he cries, “shall drive me to Tennessee or to 
Rome.” No man, he might have added, will drive him out 
of Birmingham, least of all his kind-hearted Metropolitan, 
who, in his answer to the Bishop’s “Apologia,” gently 
implied that, instead of being a voice crying in an obscur- 
antist desert, he was surrounded by many of his brethren, 
and that respect for the great divines of his Church should 
lead him to tolerate other views. The Archbishop’s letter 
does not mend matters as far as Anglicans are concerned. 
If Dr. Barnes’s Fall-doctrine is tolerable, then the whole 
Incarnation theology is swept away, and the human soul 
is not the direct creation of God. And if Dr. Barnes is 
admonished for not respecting the beliefs of the Caroline 


divines, why is he not blamed for rejecting the beliefs of 
St. Paul? 
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